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r?l irovm J. 

"Help! Our pastor is leaving. What do we do 
now?" On the Calling and Care of Pastors is de¬ 
signed for the lay leader who is asking that 
question — and for all lay leaders who are work¬ 
ing to build an effective, mutually empowering 
relationship with their pastor, whether or not 
they are in a vacancy situation. 

If the minister is leaving, this may well be 
a scary time, a time filled with feelings of 
anger and grief, a time filled with uncertain¬ 
ties about where and how to move. Again and 
again, we have learned from congregations that 
have lived through the time between pastors that 
it is also a time of great opportunity, a time 
when lay leaders have come to a new and exciting 
sense of ownership of their congregation and a 
new clarity about where they want to lead it. 

In On the Calling and Care of Pastors , Dick 
Kirk explores the stresses and the promises of 
the vacancy period. He also looks at the time 
when the new minister has arrived on the scene, 
pointing to opportunities for putting that new 
relationship on a clear and productive basis. 

On the Calling and Care of Pastors ends with 
some questions a board (or a calling committee) 
could use to think through what these special 
opportunity points can mean in the life of their 
own congregation. 

Richard J, Kirk has extensive experience in 
consulting with parishes, vacant and otherwise, 
and a unique ability to look at, understand, and 
interpret the life of the local congregation, 
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The importance of the pastor to the congregation 

It is difficult to overestimate the importance 
of the pastor for the on-going life of the par¬ 
ish church. A clergyperson serving a congrega¬ 
tion in which his or her own unique talents are 
being used and where their use is recognized and 
rewarded is, perhaps that parish’s greatest as¬ 
set. And yet we continually hear of clergy who 
are unhappy in their present cures, who feel that 
their talents are not being utilized or apprecia¬ 
ted, and who, as a result, dream fondly of leav¬ 
ing the parish ministry — a dream that is some¬ 
times frustrated only by a perceived lack of 
skills to do anything else. At the same time 
these clergypersons* parishioners are unhappy 
with the performance of their pastor because in 
some way he or she fails to meet their expecta¬ 
tions . 

The purpose of this paper is to sketch out 
some ways of improving the working relationship 
between a pastor and a congregation in such a 
way that the clergyperson feels a greater sense 
of fulfillment and satisfaction in his or her 
work and the parish feels that the ministry 
which it needs and desires is being carried out 
effectively. This paper intends to highlight 
several points in the life of a congregation 
when it is crucial that the parish pay special 
attention to its relationship with its pastor 
for its own sake as well as for the sake of the 
pastor, to analyze each of these crucial points 
and to offer some suggestions for improving the 
relationship between clergy and congregation. 

The first point of opportunity: the vacant 
pulpit 

Strangely enough, the first of these crucial 
times occurs immediately after the resignation 
(for whatever reason), retirement, or death of a 
pastor. The absence of the pastor is felt as a 
deep loss by the members of the congregation. 
Regardless of his or her style of ministry, the 
pastor will have been seen by many parishioners 
as a kind of parental figure. Because of this 
role, the pastor’s leaving the parish can be 
seen as analogous to the death of the parent of 
a family. This means that the parish is left in 
a state of bereavement. The longer the pastor 
has served the parish, the more intense the be¬ 
reavement will be. It will not be dependent on 
the esteem in which the pastor was held by pa¬ 
rishioners. In biological families some parents 
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are loved, others hated, and most are reacted to 
with very mixed emotions. But in all cases the 
death of the father or mother produces a poten¬ 
tial crisis in that family. It is important 
that the church board and the calling committee 
(and perhaps the entire congregation) have an op¬ 
portunity to do some very necessary grief work 
before they settle down to considering who shall 
be their new pastor. "The Story of St. Marks' 1 
by Elisa L. DesPortes with Celia A. Hahn illu¬ 
strates some of the problems that can arise if 
the grief-work is not done. (Loren B. Mead, New 
Hope for Congregations , pp. 72-88; available 
from The Alban Institute.) 

Whenever there is a death in a family, we 
know that the survivors will have a variety of 
feelings, some of them unconscious, that they 
may need help in working through. There may be 
some anger at the deceased which they were never 
able to express while he or she was alive. 

There may be additional anger provoked by a feel¬ 
ing that the deceased has deserted the family. 
There is often a good deal of guilt over not hav¬ 
ing responded to him or her as the survivors 
think they should have during his lifetime. 

There is simple hurt and pain that a loved one 
is no longer with the rest of the family. When 
a pastor leaves a parish, all of these feelings 
are probably present among the different members 
of the congregation. 

In her book On Death and Dying Elisabeth Kub- 
ler-Ross has developed a model of the process of 
dying. It is a model which can also be applied 
to the survivors in either a family or a parish. 
The process consists of five stages which follow 
one another in an overlapping fashion. The first 
of these stages she calls "Denial." In the kind 
of situation we are describing, this is the re¬ 
fusal to admit that the pastor is leaving or has 
gone. It is especially powerful when the depart¬ 
ing pastor was greatly loved. In the case of a 
retirement, the pastor can also be caught up in 
this process in ways that are not helpful to the 
parish. The minister who resigns for a new cure 
can look forward to the new congregation. The 
retiring pastor may not see much to look forward 
to and so has a harder time letting go. 

The grief process needs to find both liturgi¬ 
cal and social expression. A special service of 
thanksgiving for the pastor’s ministry in the 
congregation can be very important. Some kind 
of reception or farewell dinner is another aid 
to both pastor and members in helping them work 
through and give expression to their feelings a- 
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bout the separation. The analogy of a funeral 
and wake is fairly obvious. 

The most common form in which denial is ex¬ 
pressed is in the non-acceptance of a new clergy- 
person as pastor. One helpful action is to make 
the service of institution of the new pastor as 
big an affair as possible. It is an important 
symbolic act for the pastor and members of the 
parish. It can also assist the parish in seeing 
the new minister in the role of their pastor. 

In Dr. Kubler-Ross’s book the next stage in 
the process of dying is "Anger.” As we have 
noted above, the parishioners may have feel¬ 
ings of anger toward the former pastor caused 
by either the way the ministry was carried out 
or the act:of leaving the parish. However, if 
the former pastor was well liked and respected, 
or if the norms of the parish inhibit the ex¬ 
pression of anger, these feelings may be very 
difficult for people to express directly. The 
result may be that such feelings are transferred 
to and indirectly focussed on the new pastor. 

The pastor who is unaware of this process is apt 
to become confused over the cause of this anger. 
Furthermore, the parishioners are usually not 
sufficiently in touch with it themselves to be 
able to articulate it to the pastor, whose at¬ 
tempt to discover what he or she has done wrong 
will end in frustration, for nothing the pastor 
has done is a basic cause of the perceived anger. 
(This seems to have been the case in "The Story 
of St. Mark’s.") 

An especially difficult situation may be en¬ 
countered if the* pastor is succeeded by the for¬ 
mer associate or assistant. The Freudian myth 
of the primitive horde can serve as an organiz¬ 
ing principle here (CF. Totem and Taboo) . With¬ 
in the parish family the new pastor may uncon¬ 
sciously be seen as the elder or strongest son 
who has forcibly displaced the father. This 
gives people an additional reason to be angry 
with the new pastor. At the same time the new 
pastor may be caught up in the same syndrome. 

He or she may have some unconscious feelings of 
guilt about taking over the former superior’s 
role and place. This guilt may find expression 
in defensiveness or apologetic reactions to the 
anger generated in the parish by the predeces¬ 
sor’s leaving. 

The third stage in Dr. Kubler-Ross’s model is 
entitled "Bargaining.” During this stage the 
parishioners may agree to accept the new clergy- 
person as pastor and buy into some of his or her 
ideas if the new pastor will, at least in part, 
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act like their previous religious leader. In a 
sense, this is a period in which the parish¬ 
ioners are testing the new pastor*s strength of 
leadership. (John Fletcher’s Religious Authen¬ 
ticity in the Clergy , available from the Alban 
Institute, is relevant to this point.) 

"Bargaining" is followed by "Despair." For 
some members this may mean leaving the parish 
when they realize that there is no way in which 
the new pastor can really be the old, that the 
previous pastor has left. This stage can be de¬ 
layed and that of "bargaining" continued if a 
previous pastor frequently returns to minister 
to the members as if he or she were still their 
pastor. Perhaps the departing clergy need to be¬ 
come more aware that this kind of behavior delays 
a parish in working through a very important and 
necessary process. The final stage is "Accept¬ 
ance," in which the departure of the former pas¬ 
tor is fully acknowledge and the new clergyper- 
son is accepted as the pastor in his or her own 
right. 

It can be very helpful for a parish to have 
an outside consultant who can help the members 
work through these kinds of feelings, to the de¬ 
gree that it is possible, before the new pastor 
is selected. It is important that the new cler- 
gyperson be chosen on the basis of his or her 
competencies and the needs of the parish, rath¬ 
er than on the basis of, or as a result of, the 
unresolved grief feelings of the members of the 
calling committee or governing board. 

The second point of opportunity : 
discovering parish identity and needs 

A second point of concern occurs almost simulta¬ 
neously with the first. With the announcement 
of the resignation, retirement, or death of the 
pastor, the parish is very apt to panic. Fre¬ 
quently there is an exaggerated dependence of 
parishioners on the pastor, and the thought of 
his or her absence occasions many fantasies of 
doom among the congregation. A vacant rectory 
or manse is interpreted in terms of a myth 
which says that a parish is unhealthy as long as 
a fulltime pastor is not carrying out the minis¬ 
try of that parish. Why this dependency exists 
is a difficult question to answer. It may grow 
out of the needs people try to meet by joining 
a congregation or it may develop out of the cler- 
gyperson’s need to be needed. Whatever its 
cause, this dependency does exist in varying de¬ 
grees in almost every parish and is brought to 
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the surface when the pastor leaves. The effect 
of surfacing this dependency is that the members 
of the congregation will very likely put a great 
deal of pressure on both the calling committee 
and the governing board of the parish to find a 
new pastor as quickly as possible. Experience, 
however, indicates that an interim of at least 
three months from the last Sunday of the depart¬ 
ing pastor to the first service of the new past¬ 
or is almost essential. People simply need some 
time to let go of one pastor before they are 
ready really to enter into a relationship with 
another. The circumstances are similar to those 
of a person recently widowed or divorced. A 
little time should be allowed before entering a 
new marriage. 

In fact, however, there is usually little 
need to panic. In most metropolitan areas a non- 
parochial clergyperson can be found who can cov¬ 
er the regular round of services and the clergy 
of neighboring parishes can be asked or retained 
to continue a ministry to the sick and those in 
need of counseling. In addition, the absence of 
a full-time pastor provides a unique opportunity 
for the latent lay leadership of the parish to 
emerge and assume responsibility for the ongoing 
life of their church. 

Denominational officials and parish consult¬ 
ants can be helpful to the congregation in two 
ways at this point. First, they can be aware 
of the natural anxieties generated by a vacancy 
and can help the parish face into the meaning of 
these feelings and their effect on the life of 
the congregation. Second, they can strive to 
relate to the governing board in such a way that 
it does not develop a new dependence on them, 
but rather is encouraged to take over the leader¬ 
ship of the parish. 

The key issue for a parish at this time is 
not ”How quickly can we fill this vacancy?” 
Rather, the issue is ”Who are we as a congrega¬ 
tion and what kind of professional services do 
we need in order to carry out our ministry?” 

The task that needs to be done during the inter¬ 
im period is the development of an accurate pic¬ 
ture of the current state of the parish. This 
should include a clearer sense of identity as a 
congregation and a greater awareness of the 
unique culture of the parish as well as statis¬ 
tics on finances and membership. This picture 
should lead to the development of a description 
of the kind of ministry the parish wants and 
feels called to carry out in its community. As 
this picture begins to come into focus the call- 
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ing committee can build a catalog of the types 
of professional skills and experience a prospec¬ 
tive pastor ought to possess as well as the 
amount of compensation the parish is willing to 
pay. 

In a small parish this process may entail tak¬ 
ing a serious look at such alternatives as hir¬ 
ing a worker priest whose income is largely de¬ 
rived from a secular job and who may serve the 
parish on a part-time basis. The possibility of 
sharing a clergyperson with another parish can 
also be explored, as can a variety of models 
of regional ministry. These are probably alter¬ 
natives that a parish would not normally consid¬ 
er during the tenure of a regular full-time pas¬ 
tor, even though they may be appropriate for 
that church 1 s particular situation. Regardless 
of the issues dealt with at this point, as 
many of the members of the parish as possible 
need to be consulted or used as resources of 
data in this process. Also, the total parish 
needs to be kept well informed of what the call¬ 
ing committee and the governing board are doing 
to fill the vacancy. Frequent communication 
about the steps being taken can reduce some of 
the panic generated by the absence of a "regular" 
pastor. 

The process of self-evaluation by a parish 
plus an effective method of locating skilled 
pastors (such as a computer-retrieval system 
like that in the Clergy Deployment Office of 
the Episcopal Church) can produce a list of cler¬ 
gy who have the skills and experience for which 
a parish is looking. After that process is com¬ 
pleted the rest is usually a question of "chem¬ 
istry" between a given clergyperson and the par¬ 
ish or its representatives. When a likely combi¬ 
nation emerges the calling committee and the gov¬ 
erning board are apt to breathe a sigh of re¬ 
lief which can easily lead to another pitfall. 

The third point of opportunity : 
building clear expectations 

The moment when the clergyperson and parish each 
feel that they have found a partner is the third 
critical point of time when the pastoral rela¬ 
tionship needs to be looked at very carefully. 

The reason for this is that many of the problems 
that grow up between pastor and parish seem to 
have their origin in the implicit assumptions 
and unvoiced expectations of each about the re¬ 
lationship which were never expressed or check¬ 
ed out. When these assumptions prove to be 
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false or the expectations are not met, hard feel¬ 
ings and troubles can arise. To avoid, or at 
least limit, this reaction it is important that 
vestry or board and pastor negotiate some kind 
of written contract or covenant which spells 
out these assumptions and expectations in very 
concrete and specific terms. However, there is 
apt to be resistance on the part of both parties 
to such an agreement. Sometimes it may be view¬ 
ed as expressing a lack of trust between the pas¬ 
tor and the parish. This need not be the case. 

In fact, the refusal to put an agreement or un¬ 
derstanding in written form may be much more of 
an indicator of such a lack of trust. Some of 
the resistance may be due to the feeling that a 
written contract makes all too clear the demands 
that the two parties may legitimately make on 
each other. Of course, such covenants need to 
take into account the fact that much of the work 
of a pastor emerges in an extremely unscheduled 
fashion. But priorities can be set down. The 
contract should also include the manner and time 
of renewal, as the experience of both parties 
provides new data and insights on the demands 
and character of the particular situation. The 
covenant should also be phrased in terms that 
are as measurable as possible so as to provide 
a basis for a review and evaluation of the work 
of the pastor on some regular schedule agreed 
to by both parties. 

The fourth point of opportunity : 
re-evaluation and motivation 


The fourth occasion when the relationship be¬ 
tween pastor and parish needs to be looked at 
carefully occurs a year or so after the new pas¬ 
tor has been installed. (Probably it should be j 
checked at the writing of the contract, but it I 
does not become an apparent issue until later.) 
Parishes and judicatories seem to be growing 
more sophisticated about the process of calling 
a new minister and even about the need to be 
very clear and open about the nature of the work¬ 
ing relationship between parish and pastor. But 
once a clergyperson is hired and the terms of 
his or her contract are agreed upon, the govern¬ 
ing board is likely to think that its job is 
done vis-a-vis the pastor and its relationship 
to him or her. This feeling is usually confirm¬ 
ed during the first six months to a year of the 
new clergyperson*s ministry. Most of us get ex¬ 
cited about a new job and plunge into it with a 
great deal of gusto and creativity. It is a 
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new challenge which provides us with a.great 
deal of motivation. The board will observe the 
obvious dedication and enthusiasm of the new pas¬ 
tor and congratulate itself on calling just the 
right person for the job. But after a while 
things may begin to change. The enthusiasm and 
dedication seem to wear off over a period of 
time. The new minister gets stale. Both he or 
she and the parish may begin to feel dissatis¬ 
fied with one another. The problem is that 
parishes frequently overlook a question of which 
people in other organizations seem to be some¬ 
what more aware or conscious. The issue is "How 
do you motivate your key personnel to do the 
best job that they are capable of doing?" 

One obvious answer to this question is to use 
salary increases as a means of incentive. But 
this is not as simple a solution as it may first 
appear. Frederick Herzberg argued that job sat¬ 
isfaction and job dissatisfaction are not simply 
two ends of a single continuum, but are instead 
two distinct experiences. In an article on 
"Work and the Two Faces of Man" ( Industry Week , 
November 9, 1970) he stated: 

What determines job dissatisfaction are those as¬ 
pects of work which essentially describe the en¬ 
vironment or surroundings within which one per¬ 
forms his work tasks . 

Those aspects of the job related to job dissatis¬ 
faction he calls "hygiene factors," and these in¬ 
clude such things as "working conditions, status, 
and salary." By contrast, 

the elements of work which contribute to job sat¬ 
isfaction are those which essentially describe 
the relationship of the worker to what he does, 
his task, or job content .... The most frequent 
of these factors are achievement, recognition, 
interesting work, responsibility, professional 
growth, and advancement . 

Such factors Herzberg calls "motivators." Ac¬ 
cording to his theory, focussing on hygiene fac¬ 
tors can reduce employee frustration and/or hos¬ 
tility, but will not lead to greater creativity 
or competence. Again he states: 

The reason the motivators are task-oriented is 
because it is only through a task that a man can 
increase his competence and capabilities . The 
hygiene factors are not the proper nutrient for 
psychological growth; you cannot love an engi- 
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neer into creativity. The love may make him 
more comfortable, less hostile, but it is the 
challenge of the task that is the means of un¬ 
leashing his talents. 

For many clergy on the lower end of the salary 
scale the level of compensation they receive is 
a source of frustration, hostility, and humilia 
tion. It can be a confirmation of an already 
low sense of self-esteem. These pastors may 
feel lucky if their income keeps abreast of the 
cost of living. One result of this situation is 
extremely counterproductive for the parish. It 
may appear to the clergyperson that the only way 
he or she can get any real increase in salary is 
to get a job in a parish that pays at a better 
rate. But to get this new position it is neces¬ 
sary to become highly visible to such parishes. 
The pastor’s perception of this situation may 
lead him or her to the conclusion (frequently a 
correct one) that the best way to move up is to 
become very active in non-parochial activities 
in which it is possible to achieve a higher de¬ 
gree of visibility beyond the parish. The more 
effort and creativity expended in those direc¬ 
tions, the less available to the parish. 

Raising the salary of such clergy may de¬ 
crease their sense of frustration and lower 
their desire to change parishes, but it may have 
little effect in motivating them to do a more 
competent job in the parish. A different stra¬ 
tegy is required to motivate the pastor to work 
on increasing the effectiveness of his or her 
ministry. 

Key to this process is the need of the pastor 
to get accurate feedback from the members of the 
congregation on how they perceive the way he or 
she carries out the ministry. A regular program 
of performance review and evaluation can provide 
the pastor with this kind of feedback and can be 
an important source of motivation. Some critics 
have claimed that the work of a pastor is of 
such a character that it is impossible to evalu¬ 
ate it. This is simply not true. Evaluations 
of the clergyperson’s work are being made contin¬ 
ually by the governing board and the general mem¬ 
bership of the parish. The problem with these 
informal evaluations is that they are not usual¬ 
ly tied to any mutually agreed-on criteria. Fur¬ 
ther, they are not likely to be communicated to 
the pastor in a direct and non-antagonistic man¬ 
ner. They reach the pastor via rumor and innuen¬ 
do and in this form they are more likely to pro¬ 
duce anger and depression than they are to moti- 
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vate the pastor to increase the effectiveness 
of his or her ministry. 

In the light of Herzberg’s theory, another 
strategy for motivating the pastor to become 
more effective is to allow and encourage involve¬ 
ment, on a regular basis, in programs of continu¬ 
ing education or better, of on-the-job consulta¬ 
tion. These can broaden horizons, stimulate 
thinking, and enable the pastor to expand and 
increase professional skills. Small parishes 
with limited funds can usually afford to grant 
the pastor the time off necessary for participa¬ 
tion in such programs. They may also find that 
the dollar investment in paying part or all of 
the expenses is a manageable budget figure and 
a good investment. 

The two strategies suggested above for motiva¬ 
ting a pastor are only examples of how Herzberg’s 
approach may be applied to the situation of a 
parish and its pastor. Many others can be devel¬ 
oped. However, it should be made clear that 
these strategies are not alternatives to provid¬ 
ing respectable salaries for pastors. Poor sal¬ 
aries and housing are sources of dissatisfaction 
and frustration which negatively affect the pas¬ 
tor’s work. However, correcting these condi¬ 
tions does not necessarily increase the pastor’s 
effectiveness — the latter strategies are aimed 
at doing this. 

Conclusion 


This paper has tried to highlight some of the im¬ 
portant dynamics in the establishment and mainte¬ 
nance of a healthy relationship between a parish 
and its pastor — a relationship that can be pro¬ 
ductive and satisfying to both. These issues 
are ones which pastors, governing boards, call¬ 
ing committees, and denominational executives 
should keep in mind as they seek to bring about 
satisfying parish-pastoral relationships. 

*** 

Questions for a board’s reflection : 

1. How can we honor past ministers so that we 
can be freer for the work that lies ahead? How 
do we recognize the grieving we have to do as a 
congregation as things change (as familiar forms 
of worship change, as ministers change, even as 
terms on the board come to an end and new board 
members are elected)? How do we symbolize new 
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beginnings? 

2. What is our identity as a congregation? 

What is special about us and our history? What 
is special about our opportunities for ministry? 
What in our past is especially useful in looking 
at the new things we may be challenged by? What 
skills do we need from our clergyperson, and 
what skills do we need from our laity? How do 
we (or our pastor) get the skills we need but 
don't have? 

3. What do we expect of our pastor? How does 
he or she learn what our expectations are? What 
does our pastor expect of us? What happens when 
either of us are disappointed in our expecta¬ 
tions? How do we communicate with each other? 

Do we need to put our expectations in writing? 

If not, how do we keep clear with each other? 

4. What methods of compensation review do we 
have? How are cost-of-living and merit increas¬ 
es figured and differentiated? How can we help 
our minister get evaluations of his or her work 
and how do we evaluate our own work in the con¬ 
gregation? How do all of us get help in improv¬ 
ing our effectiveness in leading the work of the 
congregation? Do we have budget provisions for 
the training or consultation our minister needs? 
That we need? 
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